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2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


WHAT HUMANE 
WORKERS ARE DOING 


: 


At a recent meeting of the Humane Society 
of Indianapolis, Indiana, the excellent resolu- 
tion was made and announced that the society 
intends to see that the laws regarding the treat- 
ment of animals shall be more strictly enforced 
than they have ever been before. This is a 
most praiseworthy resolution. There are 
many good laws that are constantly broken. 
It is against the law to drive a horse that is 
weak through old age or disease or is in ‘any 
way unfit for work, yet hundreds of such horses 
are driven every day. Many horses are ‘‘ con- 
demned” and “ taken from work” every month 
in the year when, if their cases were followed 
up and watched, it would be found that they 
were simply traded off by their owners to 
horse dealers to send to New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont and Maine, to be used out of sight in 
logging camps and on lonely farms until they 
drop dead. In three cases recently reported 
to the Animal Rescue League the condemned 
horses, half starved and teeth nearly gone, lame, 
sore backs, were sold for further use and could 
not be traced though it was known that one 
was sent to New Hampshire. On investiga- 
tion made by the League these cases of evasion 
of law were discovered to be facts. To see 
that a law is enforced is of the utmost conse- 
quence or the law becomes a dead letter. 


We have recently sent an urgent appeal to the 
Hon. Stephen O’Meara, Police Commissioner of 
the city of Boston, urging him to give special 
attention to the crime of dog stealing which is be- 
coming more and more common in and around 
Boston. Every day men and women come to 
the League in great distress to see if among the 
League dogs their own lost pet can be found. 
Sometimes it is.~ We restored sixty-five lost 
dogs to owners last year, but they were prob- 
ably lost and not stolen dogs, unless they were 
first stolen and then escaped from the place to 
which they were sold. Last week two dogs 
were stolen in the same neighborhood. 

A very sad case was that of a pet dog which 


was stolen from his home where a child was 


in delicate health. The dog and child had 
been inseperable, and since the dog’s disap- 
pearance the child has become seriously ill 
through grief. The same thing happened in 
New York and the doctor said the child’s life 
depended on the return of the dog. 

A French woman has come again and again 
to the League to see if by any chance the little 
dog she brought with her across the ocean 
could have been brought there. She said it 
was the only creature left to her to love and 
she was heart broken at its loss. 

The dog stealers are men and boys without 
heart or principle, and they are encouraged by 
cheap kennels who buy these unhappy dogs 
and pay twenty-five or fifty cents for them 

Just now another impetus has been given to 
the dog stealing business by advertisments ap- 
pearing in Boston dailies asking for dogs to be 
carried to a medical school in Cambridge. 
Two such advertisements have appeared this 
month, one asking for 26 dogs, and we under- 
stand that they got that number brought them 
inone day. Where did these dogs come from? 
A young woman whose little pet dog has been 
missing, is ill with an awful dread which 
haunts her day and night — the dread that her 
sensitive Companion, as sensitive to suffering 
as any human being, is bound on the rack of 
the experimental table, in agony beyond words. 
How can we call this a Christian country, or a 
civilized age? 


This letter sent by Dr. W. O. Stiligmaam 
president of the American Humane Associa- 
tion, will interest all humane workers. 


Albany, N. Y., Oct. 26th, 1906. 
Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, President, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 
Dear President Roosevelt : — 


I understand that in your coming message 
to Congress special attention will be given to 
the subject of child labor and that recommen- 
dation will probably be made by you for a 
Congressional investigation of child labor con- 
ditions and problems throughout the country. 
I wish to say that this organization is in most 
hearty sympathy with a movement of this kind 
and believes that conditions are such as to 
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warrant the most careful study on the part of 
the federal government with a view to re- 
medial legislation as far as it lies within the 
province of Congress to correct these evils. 

I would also venture to urge upon you that 
similar consideration be given the subject of 
the treatment of animals in transportation. 
Splendid service was rendered by you in im- 
proving conditions connected with the packing 
houses. Congress also passed a law extending 
to the shippers of live stock the privilege of 
extending the period during which such live 
stock could be shipped without food, water, 
or rest, from twenty-eight to thirty-six hours. 
Humanitarians, as the result of much intelli- 
gent and careful study of this subject, believe 
that this amendment to the federal statute 
was a mistake, and will result in added cruelty 
Bpoeesittering...In order to clear up the 
difference of opinion which exists between 
the cattlemen and railroads on one side, and 
the anti-cruelty societies and their friends on 
the other, I would most earnestly request you 
to include in your message a suggestion for 
the appointment of a Congressional Com- 
mittee which shall thoroughly investigate this 
subject, not alone by sittings in Washington, 
but by carefu] personal inspection of stock 
yards, stock trains, and all the conditions con- 
nected with stock transportation. 

What avail will be the regulation of sanitary 
conditions in packing houses if stock is deliv- 
ered in a fevered and poisonous condition 
because of excessive hardship and privation 
during transportation. From the best informa- 
tion which this Association can obtain, it seems 
that there are over one hundred thousand head 
of stock which either die or are mutilated in 
transportation. Men familiar with conditions 
claim that these carcases have constantly been 
used for food purposes. Surely this is a cry- 
ing evil and is worthy of your attention as a 
lover of animals and a believer in fair play for 
the weakest. 

It is quite possible that the removal of the 
evils connected with stock transportation will 
ultimately result in breaking up the great 
packing centres and the killing of stock at 
scattered points where they are raised, and the 
distribution of meat for food purposes in re- 
frigerator cars, Ifthis is the necessary solu- 
tion itcan only be a question of time when it 
will be realized. 

Trusting that the suggestions which I have 
made will commend themselves to your judg- 


ment and receive your official sanction, in part 
at least, I am, 


Very respectfully yours, 
(Signed) W. O. Stillman. 


President. 


g STORIES THAT ARE | 
SAID TO BE TRUE 
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A Benevolent Milkman 


One of the deserted cats found a friend last 
summer in Mr. Toomey, a milkman on a Rox- 
bury route. Ashe passed a certain house he 
noticed a pretty cat that appeared to be deserted 
and starving. He stopped his wagon, and mang- 
ing to fashion a dish out of a piece of stout 
paper he filled it with milk, and giving the 
hungry cat a gentle pat on the head he left her 
to enjoy the great and unexpected treat. 

The next morning the cat was there and again 
he gave her a dish of milk. After this he 
picked up the httle paper saucers he sometimes 
saw thrown down behind houses when he left 
milk, and in a short time the cat recognized his 
wagon and ran out in the street to meet him. 
A kind woman living in sight of the house hap- 
pened to see the milkman feeding the cat one 
morning and gave him a little pan for the daily 
treat, at the same time telling him how glad she 
had been to see his kindness to the homeless 
cat. 

It was the woman, a member of the Animal 
Rescue League, who sent this little story to be 
printed in Our Four Footed Friends, and just as 
it was ready to go to the printer, she sent a 
postal card which read as follows : 

«The milkman whom I wrote you about, rang 
my bell this morning to tell me he had found a 
home for the cat and had carried her there ina 
bag. He said he had been thinking of her 
these cold, damp nights. It wasa relief to me 
as I could not take her on account of having a 
dog and a stray cat that I have had for months. 
This young man deserves to have his kindness 
known though he did the deed for humanity’s 
sake and not for praise.” 

It is well to tell these acts of kindness for the 
encouragement of those who get discouraged 
with so much that is the opposite of this act. 
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The Horse that Knew its Own Stable 

A nice old country clergyman, a trifle over- 
proud of his worldly wisdom, was in need of a 
new horse. His old Dobbin that had served him 
many a year was getting stiff and past his work, 
so the minister resolved to take advantage of a 
horse fair to be held in his neighborhood, and sell 
his old horse and buy a new one. So off he 
drove to the fair by himself alone. 

As he asked such a small price for old Dobbin 
he soon made a sale, but to find a horse to replace 
him seemed a work of difficulty ; some were too 
heavy, some too tall, and some far beyond his 
means. But late in the afternoon he came across 
just the very thing he wanted. 

He took a fancy to the animal right off, and 
though the price was high a little haggling 
brought it within his reach, and paying just 
double what Dobbin had brought, he soon had 
the new beast harnessed in and on his way home. 

The horse took the road steadily and quietly, 
and more and more the minister felt satisfied 
with his bargain, so it was with a very cheerful 
voice he hailed his man, as he drove up to the 
house, to come and admire his purchase. 

The man looked at the horse and then at his 
master, then back again at the horse. “Ye have 
brought back ye’re ain beast!” 

“No, no,” said the minister, springing out of 


the gig. ‘“Itis like him. You see the resem- 
blance? It made me take a fancy to this one at 
once. But Dobbin has flowing locks, this one is 


short cropped; and oh! his coat is darker too ; 
think how gray Dobbin was getting !” 

The man unharnessed, continuing to repeat, 
“It’s ye’re ain beast,” and the minister continued 
to protest, when Dobbin settled the matter by 
walking quietly off to his own stable and his own 


familiar stall.—G. A. L., in the Animal World. 


Letter from Geneva 


Geneva, Oct. 8.—After escaping in their night 
clothes from a house on fire in St. Sephorini, 
Canton Vaud, a family of the name of Pargier 
discovered that Henri, a boy of four, had been 
forgotten. It was impossible for a human being 
to enter the house, which was enveloped in a 
thick smoke. The father made two attempts, 
but failed, and then remembered his dog, a 
beautiful collie. ‘*Go and fetch Henri,” he said, 
pointing to the house. The dog immediately 


rushed up the stairs, but returned terribly burned. 
A second and a third time the animal entered the 
house and was then seen dragging the child, 
whose clothes were afire. The boy was uncon- 
scious, but is expected to recover. Immediately 
the lad was safe the dog rushed off to the woods, 
howling with pain. His coat was burned off, 
and H. Pargier, borrowing a gun, followed him 
and put him out of its misery.” 


A Rescue 


A disastrous runaway was averted by the 
unusual cleverness of a dog owned by George S. 
Bement, a farmer. William M. Cotton, a veter- 
inary surgeon, was about to drive away from Mr. 
Bement’s when his horse broke away from him 
and started at a rapid gait towards home in the 
village, dragging the overturned carriage after 
him. As the frightened animal dashed out of 
the gate the family dog spied him at once and 
gave chase. After racing with him for a few 
rods the dog overtook the horse and seized one 
of the lines which was dragging on the ground 
in his teeth. Bracing himself, he was dragged 
through the dirt and grass, but would not let go 
his grip on the line until he had brought the 
horse to a standstill a short distance further on. 
The intrinsic value of the dog has increased con- 
siderably since his feat was accomplished. 


Intelligent Cats 


With almost human intelligence two faithful 
cats rescued their owners, Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
George, of No. 4910 Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn, 
from death. After much mewing and scratching, 
the cats succeeded in awakening them from a 
dangerous slumber in which they had _ been 
plunged by gas escaping from a half-open jet. 
Had the faithful animals waited ten minutes 
longer they would have never succeeded in 
awakening their owners. 

“George Washington” and “Tom Atkins” 
have long been in the George family, and it has 
been their custom to spend the night in the same 
room with their master and mistress. When the 
gas began to fill the room the cats jumped on the 
bed where Mr. and Mrs. George were asleep. 
They scratched their hands and faces. Slowly 
Mrs. George opened her eyes. At first her heavy 
brain refused to work, but slowly the penetrating 
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smell of gas reaching her nostrils, she realized 
the danger in which she and her husband were, 
and by sheer will power succeeded in getting out 
of bed. She went down on the floor in a heap. 
She pounded on the near wall with clenched fists. 
Mrs. Monroney, living in the adjoining apart- 
ment, heard the noise and the mewing and broke 
in the door. She found Mr. George lying in bed 
and his wife on the floor, both unconscicus. An 
ambulance was hurriedly summoned and Dr. 
Livingstone, who responded, had to work vigor- 
ously two hours over the two victims before they 
could be revived. 


A Horse that Reasoned 


There has been a steam roller working on the 
road before our house during this past week, and 
the road, though open to traffic, has of course 
been in bad condition. What was our great sur- 
prise on Wednesday to have a milk-wagon turn 
in our drive-way and go out at the other end. 
The driver was sound asleep and his horse, having 
noticed our driveway during his long months of 
daily passing, had decided to avoid the steam 
roller and bad going in that way. It seems very 
remarkable to me. {[f you could have seen the 
solemn and accurate way the horse did it. It was 
truly human.— K. F. 


HUMANE 
EDUCATION 
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The “ educational” effect of such shows as 
Bostock’s is very well illustrated by the inci- 
dent that happened last summer, in Paragon 
Park, when a boy, after visiting the show, was 
so eager to become a lion tamer himself, that 
he watched his chance and stole two baby 
lions. For nearly two weeks he kept the un- 
fortunate little creatures shut up in a shed, 
trying to teach them tricks, and feeding them 
when he got a chance to abstract meat from 
the house. Milk, the diet they needed, they 
did not get, and one little sufferer died of starva- 
tion and general misery. The other was evi- 
dently going the same way and the boy, find- 
ing that his attempt was a failure, confessed to 
his mother, and the second baby lion was 
returned to a continuance of misery in the Bos- 


DENMAN THOMPSON’S STEERS 


tock show. How parents and teachers and 
writers can continue to encourage children to 
visit these exhibitions, which involve so much 
cruelty to their sensitive ‘fellow mortals,” is 
inconceivable to a really humane person. 


A well known actress who has been engaged 
in a vaudeville performance for a number of 
years said recently that she could hardly en- 
dure to act in theatres where shows of trained 
dogs, cats, or any other animals were given, 
as she had seen so much cruel treatment of 
these animals behind the scenes. A woman 
interested in dogs managed to visit the dogs 
after a performance in her city, and upon a 
nearer view she discovered that one dog had 
welts on his body extending from neck to tail, 
showing unmistakably that he had been trained 
by cruel beating. ‘That men giving these exhi- 
bitions cannot be arrested for cruelty, shows 
how much we need better enforcement of hu- 
mane laws. Humane men and women who 
attended the shows at Paragon Park and Won- 
derland last summer came away heart sick and 
disgusted. One lion was beaten before the 
audience until the blood ran from one ear. 
This was seen by two reliable witnesses who 
were willing to go to court and testify to the 
fact. Most of the tricks were only accom- 
plished by the use of the whip. The astonish- 
ing part of it is that the trainers say the animals 
are trained by kindness, and with every evi- 
dence to the contrary men and women believe 
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them. Ifthey are trained through kindness, 
why tnis constant show of the whip? Why the 
scars on their bodies? Let us say nothing 
about the Spanish bull fights while we continue 
to encourage these exhibitions which mean 
mouths of torture to animals, and not the suf- 


fering of an hour or two and then death. 


His Thanksgiving Sermon 


He was a minister, and the morrow was 
Thanksgiving Day. “It’s been an uncommonly 
busy year,’ mused he. “I’ve preached at least 
seventy-five sermons, and have touched on every 
vital question.” 

‘“No! you haven't,” said a decided voice beside 
him. ‘Turning, in surprise, he saw a sweet 
angelic creature. ‘Why, what is this? Who 
are you,” he cried. 

“T am the angel of mercy—I want you; get 
ready, for there is a long journey before us. Did 
you not say you had touched on all vital ques- 
tions during the past year?” 

celia 

«Some of us have hovered over your pulpit, 
as well as other Christian pulpits every Sabbath, 
and you have never mentioned in either prayer 
or sermon ove of the most vital questions of the 
day.” 

“What can you mean?” muttered the good 
man. ‘Come with me, and I will show you,” 
replied the angel. Against his will, the minister 
followed his guide, who led him into a livery 
stable. With supernatural sight he beheld, as 
he passed from stall to stall, the deformity and 
disease that made life a torture to the horses, 
Some had torn and bleeding mouths from the 
‘bit’ in their mouths all day and could not eat 
their food; some had sore throats through long 
dusty drives all day without water. 
up their hoofs in pain, shoes had been put on 
haphazard, nails driven to the quick, and one 
poor fellow with a wounded hoof had been driven 
all day by anybody who could pay the hire. 
«There is nobody to speak a word for us, and 
we can’t speak for ourselves,” wailed one poor 
fellow whose neck was swollen in knots from an 
overdrawn check-rein. 

“And these are people calling themselves 
Christians,” said one, shivering, “I’ve endured 
untold misery all summer (my master cutting off 


Some held: 


my tail) from flies; and now they’ve clipped all 
the hair from my body, and I’m so cold! My 
mistress is a devout woman, and while she 
attends Church I stand in the wind, with my 
head drawn back, and every bone aching for two 
long hours. It’s “er doing, having me clipped.” 

The angei hurried on the minister to this 
and to that part of the city, showing him the 
horses, the cattle, the dogs, the cats, and even 
the little birds that were suffering from every 
species of pain or privation. They paused at the 
stock yards; long lines of cars packed with 
living freight stood everywhere, a wild-eyed bel- 
lowing, piteous throng, the weaker trampled 
under the strong; all in torture. Hundreds of 
miles some had come without one drop of water ! 
They began to unload the cars, and the minister 
turned away; it seemed that every blood-shot 
eye was fixed on him in reproach; though he had 
oft watched the “ unloading of stock-cars,” never 
had it come to him that those swollen, lolling 
tongues were mute, could form no word to plead 
for themselves. “What a terrible thing to 
endure in silence!” he cried. 

The minister begged togohome. “Ah! No!” 
said the angel, “we will leave these scenes of. 
misery and will visit the great scientific centres.” 

“Ts this the Inferno?” cried the minister. 
“¢ No——these are schools where ——.” 


“Let me go home,” wailed the minister. 
‘Yes! thousands upon thousands of living 
creatures are there sacrificed annually. It is 


i] 


“ Don’t,” cried the minister, “I have heard all 
this before; but treated it as an ‘idle tale,’ or 
thought it was not worthy the time of the clergy! 
What will you have me to do? Is there no help 
for this?” 

“ Noble men and women are at work,” said 
the angel, “but we need, most of all, the pulpit. 
If the ministers would wake to their responsibili- 
ties, what a change there would be!” 

‘*T will do my part,’ cried the minister so 
loudly that he awoke! |! 

The congregation of his Church listened in 
wonder to the stream of impassioned eloquence 
that poured from their pastor’s lips the next 
morning. His text was: “As ye mete, tt shall 
be measured to you again.” It was not the last 
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of the kind they listened to, and, in time, pastor 
and people came to see how utterly lacking is 
the religion that takes no account of the rights 
of the helpless.— C. Melville, Band of Mercy. 


A Packingtown Poem 


The American public is patient, 
The American public is slow, 
The American public will stand as much 
As any public I know. 
We submit to be killed by our railroads, 
We submit to be fooled by our press, 
We can stand as much government scandal 
As any folks going, I guess. 
We can bear bad air in the Subway, 
We can bear quick death in the street 
But we are a little particular 
About the food we eat. 
It is not so much that it kills us — 
We are used to being killed ; 
But we like to know what fills us 
When we pay for being filled. 
When we pay the beef trust prices — 
As we must or go without — 
It is not that we grudge the money, 
But we grudge the horrid doubt. 
Is it ham or trichinosis ? 
Can a label command belief? 
Is it pork we have purchased or poison ? 
Is it tuberculosis or beef? 
There is really a choice of diseases 
To any one little or big ; 
And n» man really pleases 
To die of a long-dead pig. 
We take our risk as we’re able, 
On elevator and train, 
But to sit in peace at the table 
And be seized with sudden pain 
When we are at home and happy, 
Is really against the grain. 
And besides — admitting the poison — 
Admitting we all must die — 
Accepting the second-hand sickness 
From a cholera-smitten sty ; 
Patiently bearing the murder, 
Amiable, meek, inert — 
We do rise up and remonstrate 
Against the Packingtown dirt. 
Let there be death in the dinner, 
Subtle and unforeseen, 
But, O, Mr. Packer, in packing our death 
Won’t you please to pack it clean ! 


— Charlotte Perkins Gilman, 
in the Independent. 


“They ship young calves anywhere from a week to 
three months old in with the rest of the cattle and 
they get trampled to death.’”’— Letter to the Editor. 


THH LHAGUE YARD IN SUMMER, 


CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 
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Chained Dogs 


A. London humane magazine, The Animal 
World, published an eloquent plea from Ouida 
the well-known author, who has striven so 
hard and so effectually in the cause of the ani- 
mal creation. This plea is needed in America. 
Although the cruel practice of chaining dogs 
may not be quite as common here as in Eng- 
land, yet there are many hundreds of active 
dogs who spend most of their lives in confine- 


ment. 


Ouida’s Letter 

Will you allow me to say a few words con- 
cerning the great suffering of dogs in your 
beautiful and historic country? 

If there were in England any legislation in 
the least degree enlightened with regard to 
dogs, or founded on any sound acknowledg- 
ment of their wants, or even on any kind of 
common sense, it would be absolutely forbid- 
den to tie up dogs for more than a few hours 
at a time. 

To chain up week after week, the most viva- 
cious, sociable and active of animals is a bru- 
tality so great thatit is marvelous it has ever 
been permitted. 

The torture to young dogs is something too 
hideous to think of without a shudder. It is 
like chaining a child inits most sportive years, 
for between the natural playfulness and want 
of almost incessant movement characteristic of 
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the dog there is an almost exact resemblance 
to the needs of childhood. 

Throughout your country there may be 
heard the almost incessant wailing and moan- 
ing of chained dogs; dogs left in solitude to 
pine away their lives; ill-fed, unpitied, often 
unvisited for days together; left to lose their 
intelligence, their beauty, their health and 
strength, in a torture utterly undeserved and 
wholly inexcusable. 

As a guard a chained dog is, I repeat, ab- 
solutely useless; whilst he is of all 
creatures the most miserable. 

In your country even sheep dogs are tied up, 
a thing I have never known in any other dis- 
trict or any other country. The exemption of 
sheep-dogs from the tax is not in their favor, 
as farmers keep more than they need, starve, 
and neglect them. Of all dogs the sheep-dog 
earns, deserves, and should receive a full re- 
ward.—I remain, yours obediently, 


living 


Ouida. 


Washing of Dogs in Germany 


The necessity of cleanliness for dogs and 
the evils that may result from neglect in this 
direction are being impressed on the general 
public in Germany by the medical authorities 
with increasing emphasis daily. 

It is pointed out that dogs often suffer from 
skin diseases which are dangerous, as they 
are easily transmitted to human beings. Con- 
sequently, they should be frequently bathed 
by experienced and trustworthy persons, so 
that their skins may be kept free from injurious 
germs. 

Steps to facilitate the proper bathing of dogs 
have been undertaken in various German towns 
and special bathing establishments for dogs 
opened. An institution of this kind was 
opened in Dresden recently, and already en- 
joys a large patronage. 

In some of the baths special attention has 
been paid to the objection of many dogs to 
being placed by force in a bath, and tanks 
sunk in the floor are provided into which the 
dog slides or can be pushed. After their 
baths the dogs are most carefully rubbed down 
and then thoroughly combed and brushed, so 


that they are perfectly dry before leaving the 
establishment. 


A Superb Six-Horse Team (see page 1) 


One of the pitiful sights that distresses th 
eye of humane fersons in and about Boston 
is the light weight horse trying to pull the 
heavy weight wagon. We have compara- 
tively few really fine draught horses in our 
city. You can see them all in the Work 
Horse Parade, but we have hundreds of the 
others. You can see these unfortunates every 
day on out-of-town and even on city express 
wagons, on grocery teams, wood and coal carts. 

A splendid team of draught horses is owned 
by S. S. Pierce Company, whose horses are a 
constant illustration of what working horses 
ought to be. The team of six, shown on our 
title page, were procured in the West by Mr. 
A. H. Johnson, the special superintendent of 
S. S. Pierce’s. stables, after a long seanems 
These fine animals are five years old and 
weigh, collectively, six tons. At the time they 
were purchased Mr. Johnson purchased thirty- 
two draught horses, all fine animals, the cost 
being upwards of $10,000. 

The S. S. Pierce Co. have two six-horse and 
three four-horse teams continually in use, trans- 
porting large supplies of goods from the rail- 
roads to their different houses. The best care 
and attention is given to the two hundred or 
more horses used by this firm and doubtless 
one reason of the popularity and success of the 
S.S. Pierce Company is the good impression the 
public get from seeing their fine, well cared 
for horses about the city. 

Many men do not realize what an injury it 
is to their business to get the name of over- 


working, under-feeding and_ ill-using their 
horses. 


The Animal Rescue League has bought nine 
feeble old horses this fall that could not be taken 
from their owner without payment, and had 
them mercifully killed. Our Horse Fund is get- 
ing low and should be replenished. 


A practical horse-shoe carrier, clamped on the 
hoof by a single bolt, has been invented by a 
New York man. Any type of shoe, iron, paper, 
leather, or rubber can be bolted to the carrier 
and then applied in a few minutes without nails 
to spoil the hoof. — Success. 
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FOR YOUNGER 
READERS 


THE LOST TWINS. 


BY ANNA HARRIS SMITH. 


A dreadful misfortune had overtaken Milly 
Rand, or “ Little Sunshine,” as her parents 
called her, for her face was always wreathed 
in sunny smiles. The sun was clouded in, 
now, and showers of tears had chased all the 
brightness out of her face, When Milly got 
home from school every day her first question 
was, ‘‘ Where are Patty and Gray? Patty and 
Gray were two kittens so exactly alike no one 
but Milly could tell them apart excepting for 
their ribbons. Patty wore a blue ribbon around 
her neck, and Gray was adorned with pink. 
Both kittens were dark maltese, with white 
paws and white noses, and Milly declared the 
only difference between them was that Patty 
had larger eyes and a very little longer nose 
than Gray. Many people never discover what 
an immense amount of entertainment two lively, 
happy, well-fed kittens can afford, but Milly 
had found this out, and she was never tired of 
watching their graceful antics. One of her 
favorite amusements was to get a large paper 
bag and, opening it, put it in the middle of the 
floor. Patty had a great deal of curiosity and 
very soon she would come up to the bag, peep 
in, and then crawl in and hide. When she 
was fairly in the bag Gray would suddenly 
come out from some hiding-place under a 
chair or sofa, rush up to the bag like a small 
whirlwind, jump up in the air and come down 
on the bag and the kitten, and then would 
follow a great struggle, Patty trying to get out 
of the bag and Gray trying to keep her in. 
This they would repeat until the bag was in 
tatters and Milly and the rest of the family tired 
out with laughing. Mr. Rand used to say it 
was as good as a comic opera to watch them. 
But now they were gone. Milly had got home 
from school and called for them as usual, but 
no Patty or Gray appeared. She searched the 
house from cellar to attic, she questioned every 
member of the family, and drove the cook 


THE TWINS. 


almost distracted when she was busy getting 
dinner. 

‘But Bridget, you surely must know whether 
they went out in the yard or not,” Milly said 
for the fourth or fifth time. ; 

‘“‘Indade, and I don’t thin, Miss Milly; the 
last I saw of thim they was in the kitchen here 
under me feet, and that wasn’t an hour ago.” 

“But Bridget, you promised me you would 
watch them if they went out in the yard.” 

‘“Indade, Miss Milly, I don’t think they went 
out. I didn’t see ’em, and I’m too busy with 
my work to be after kapin’ an eye on thim 
onasy little craythures all the time. It’s a 
dozen pair of eyes I’d need surely. I’m 
thinkin’ ye’ll have to get a nurse for ’m.” 

By this time Milly was in despair. She went 
up to her mother dissolved in tears and no one 
could comfort her. Papa came home. Din- 
ner was announced, but still Milly wept. It 
was useless to reason with her and cruel to 
scold her. In vain her mama urged her to 
come to the table and try to eat some dinner. 
‘‘ How can I eat,’”’ she said between her sobs, 
‘‘ when some cruel boy has stolen my Patty 
and Gray and they will be starving?” After 
dinner Mr. Rand took the sobbing child in his 
arms and rocked her, and told her he would 
advertise for the kittens, and perhaps she would 
have them back again in a day or two, and, 
soothed by his sympathy, Milly, worn out with 
crying, fell asleep. Her father laid her gently 
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down on the lounge, covered her up, and joined 
his wife in the next room. 

“What shall I do with her when she wakes?” 
Mrs. Rand said; ‘I am afraid she will fret 
herself ill over this loss. She has unfortu- 
nately heard of some cruel boys and men who 
torment cats and she will be constantly imagin- 
ing her little pets have fallen into cruel hands, 
I alinost wish she was not quite so sensitive to 
suffering.” 

‘‘She comes naturaily enough by it,” her 
husband replied. ‘*Do you remember that 
winter evening long ago, before you were Mrs. 
Rand, that I escorted you home one evening, 
and you picked up a wretched stray kitten in 
the road and insisted upon carrying it home? 
Well, I began to love you then. I said to my- 
self, ‘Such a kind heart as that is well worth 
taking some pains to win.’” 

‘Yes, I remember,” Mrs. Rand said, with a 
tender smile, ‘“‘and I remember too that you 
insisted on my taking your handkerchief to wrap 
the shivering little creature in, and you actually 
offered to carry it yourself, and I said to my- 
self that any woman could admire and trust a 
strong man who was not ashamed to be kind 
and considerate to a homeless little kitten.” 

‘¢ Well, dear, our happiest inspiration came 
with one kitten, and now two kittens are caus- 
ing our child to suffer her first real trouble. 
I shall have to leave you now, and I hope by 
the time I return she will have cheered up a 
lines 

Poor Milly did not sleep long, and when she 
awoke her grief seemed as inconsolable as 
before. Everybody in the house tried to 
distract her mind from her loss. Her older 
sister brought a lovely string of beads that 
Milly had greatly admired, and offered them 
to her, but Milly waved them sorrowfully away. 
A great noise was heard on the stairs, — thump, 
thump, thump,—the door opened, and her 
little brother Bobby came in view, red-faced 
and breathless, dragging after him the pride 
of his heart, a new sled his papa had given 
him only a week ago. Bobby had had only 
one coast on it, for there had been so little 
snow, but now the generous, warmhearted 
little fellow was bringing it to console his 
sister, never in the least doubting but it would 
restore her to happiness. When Milly closed 


her eyes and refused to behold this magnifi- 
cent offering, Bobby thought she was very far 
gone indeed. He turned to his mother with 
tears in his big brown eyes, and asked in a 
tremulous whisper : — 

‘¢Mamma, is sister Milly going to die?” 

Last of all came Bridget, her honest face 
anxious and sympathetic. She went up to 
Milly and said : — 


“ Now, me little dear, jist come down in the — 


kitchen and see what Biddy is goin’ to make, 
and maybe ye’ll like to help her a bit. I’m 
just after mixing up some nice hard ginger- 
bread, the kind you like, and you can bate the 
eggs, and put inthe spice, and cut out anythin’ 
ye like—boys and girls and little dogs and 
catse, 7 

The last word was unfortunately chosen. 
When Bridget mentioned ‘“cat”’ Milly cried out 
as if someone had hurt her: ‘Oh, my little 
Patty, oh, my poor Gray, where are you?” and 
there was another shower of tears and sobs. 


Poor Bridget beat a hasty retreat, and Mrs. 


Rand took Milly in her arms, sadly puzzled as 
to how she ought to deal with the child. A, 
happy thought struck her. 

“My dear little girl,” she said, “I know you 
didn’t mean it, but ’m afraid you’ve hurt poor 
Bridget’s feelings very much. Did you know 
she was going out this afternoon to see a sister 
who has just come away across the ocean from 
her home in Ireland? She hasn’t seen this 
sister since they were little girls together, and 
she gave up going because she thought she 
might amuse you this afternoon by making the 
gingerbread. Don’t you think she will feel 
badly now to think she didn’t go?” 

Milly had stopped crying and was listening. 

“Can't she go now, mama?” 

‘“No, dear. I have let Ann go, and I can’t 
spare them both, you know.” 

‘But, mama, how can I play and be amused 
when perhaps my little kitties are suffering ?” 

“Milly, dear, I would not have you indiffer- 
ent to any suffering, but answer me one ques- 
tion. If they are suffering will it make their 
suffering any the less for you to cry all the 
afternoon?” 

‘“No, mama; but I can’t be happy. 
feel as if I could ever smile again.” 

“T would like to have you learn to smile 


I don’t 
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sometimes for the sake of other people. We 
all feel badly about Patty and Gray, but we 
have felt worse about you. You have made 
us all very unhappy, my dear child.” 

“JT am very sorry, mama, and I will try to 
think that my little twins are comfortable some- 
where, and not cry any more about them. I 
think I will go down now and see Bridget.” 

“That is my own brave little girl,” Mrs. 
Rand said, and she took Milly by the hand 
and together they went down to the kitchen. 

Bridget was looking very dismal when they 
came in, but she brightened up amazingly 
when she saw Milly. “I thought the ginger- 
bread would fetch her,’ she muttered to her- 
self, and immediztely began to bustle about 
making preparations for the baking. She 
went to the pantry and got the flour and sugar 
and eggs; then she went to the china closet to 
get a bowl to beat the eggs in. When she 
opened the closet door she, stopped suddenly 
and uttered an exclamation. ! 

“Whisht! Jist hark, Miss Milly! 
that I hear ?”’ 

Milly ran to her side and listened. Surely 
it was a faint ‘‘ mew,” and immediately follow- 
ing it was another much louder. Milly sprang 
forward and opened a drawer under the shelves 
where Bridget kept the dish towels, and out 
jumped Gray and climbed on her shoulder, 
while Patty crawled out slowly from the back 
part of the drawer, where she had been having 
a long nap, and stretching herself, gave a little 
low “ purr-mew,” as if she said, ‘‘ You don’t 
say itis morning so soon? The night has been 
very short, I’m sure.” 

Milly seized them both in a most ardent 
embrace, and laughed and cried over them 
until the astonished kittens struggled out of 
her arms and ran away, appearing to think 
their little mistress had suddenly gone crazy. 

“ Well, I niver in all me life saw such little 
spalpeens!” exclaimed Bridget. ‘Sure an’ I 
left that drawer open wan minute, only jist 
wan minute, when I was busy with the dinner, 
and thim onasy little craychures got in it and 
hid, an’ I shuttin’ it up in a hurry, niver saw 
so much as the tip of wan of their tails. It’s 
jist as I told yer, Miss Milly; ve’ll have to get 
a nursery maid to look after thim, for it’s 
meself that isn’t ekal to it; they’re that sphry.” 
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=, | LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES 


The circulars concerning the Fair which is to 
be held at Copley Hall, December 3, 4 and 5, 
are now out and give a list of the tables with 
addresses of ladies to whom articles .r money 
may be sent. We will send any number of 
these circulars on application. A postal card with 
address will receive immediate attention. 

Articles and money for the Fair, when not 
intended for any particular table, should be sent 
to Mrs. Huntington Smith, 51 Carver Street 
Boston. Weare hoping to get some practical 
tokens of sympathy in our work from many. 
other cities and states besides our own. 

The Director’s table at the Fair will be 
devoted to dog and cat furnishings, books on 
animals, picture cards and calendars. We need 
money for this table very much. Any sum, 
small or large, will be acceptable. 


We have had the encouraging word come 
through the mail, that three boxes of jellies 
and preserves are on their way to us from 
Franklin, N. H., a box of articles from Orange, 
N. J., and another from Essex Junction, Ver- 
mont. A barrel of evergreen is to be sent 
from Oxford, Mass., and barrels from Dunbar, 
N. H., and from Vermont. Our plan is to have 
all our tables decorated with evergreen, and 
we should be glad of contributions from our 
country friends. 


We wish we might get articles or money 
for the table of Holiday Gifts for men. Here 
is an opportunity for the men who are inter- 
ested in humane work to help us. We have 
a list of articles we would like to have on that 
table and will send it to any one who is 
disposed to see what he or she can do. 


“IT must state that we have had lots of trouble 
with the dog. He dug up the neighbors’ yards, in- 
cluding ours, chases everything and makes trouble. 
So I thought many a time that I would bring him 
back. We all feel sorry for him, and we have de- 
cided to keep him. He seems to like it pretty well 
out here. He is also very fond of children. 

‘Yours truly, M. S.” 
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League Letters 


The following interesting letter deserves 
special notice as it not only tells about the 
good fortune of one of our League cats, but 
shows that a sick animal needs the same care 
and thoughtful attention that we need ourselves 
and with such care is likely to come through 
a cold or distemper as well as Billy did. 

We cannot promise to give any one a 
healthy cat, that is, a cat free from germs of 
disease, for any cat that is deserted, or lost, 
and is homeless, wandering about the streets 
and alleys, is likely to pick up disease germs 
and bring them to the League. We cannot 
tell to what a cat or dog may have been ex- 
posed before coming to us, neither is it possi- 
ble, where fifty animals may be brought in in 
one day, to keep disease germs entirely out of 
the League. 


“ In regard to the cat which I took from you on 
September 14th, about which you inquire, I am 
happy to say that the arrangement appears to be 
a success. I am perfectly satisfied with him and 
he apparently is satisfied with me. He is cer- 
tainly no more than of average cat intelligence, 
but we can’t all be geniuses. And he fulfills the 
two requirements my husband made, that he should 
be tame, not one of those wild cats you can’t touch, 
and that he should be able to get on with his fox 
terrier. 

“ The cat, I call him Billy, and he has learned his 
name all right, thinks everybody is just wait- 
ing for a chance to pet him. He rubbed noses 
with the fox terrier the first moment he beheld him 
and is hail-fellow-well-met, with all the dogs in the 
neighborhood. ‘They romp all over the lawn and 
the cat sits peacefully under a tree in the midst 
and umpires the game. 

“JT think the cat must have been a stable cat 
before he got lost, for men, horses and dogs are 
matters of course to him, but the first cow he saw 
paralyzed him with amazement, and he knew 
nothing about kitchens, especially hot stoves. He 
was perfectly ready to go into the oven or hot 
closet after meat he saw put in, and I was much 
afraid somebody would accidently shut him in and 
roast him, but a hot stove will teach any cat wis- 
dom in time. 

‘‘ He was very sick when he first came and for 
two days I was afraid he would die. The throat 
seemed so much affected I considered it diphtheria 
but the symtoms were so much like grippe that I 


decided it must be distemper, caught before he 
came. He swallowed with great difficulty and I 
had to feed him almost by force. Reflecting that 
when I had grippe I couldn't be too warm, I 
brought him up into the kitchen, though he wasn’t 
house-broken, and kept the fire all night for his 
benefit -— through that warm September weather— 
and the treatment worked well. He got through 
all right and is now steek and fat, and growing 
fast. His much-stroked fur is like plush. Except 
for a strain in one of his paws he got two days 
ago, which doesn’t seem serious, I can report him 
as being in perfect health. 

‘‘He is asleep stretched out in the sun, on the 
dining room window-seat, and I feel sure if he 
knew I was writing he would send word he likes 
the country and is perfectly satisfied with his job, 
and is much obliged to the Animal Rescue League 
for getting it for him. 


“Yours truly, 
“ Alice S. Leavitt. 
“( Mrs. Byron C. Leavitt.)” . 


Millbrook, Duxbury, Mass. 
October 28, 1906. 


‘Three years ago I went to your home to see it 
and was extremely interested in your work and meth- 
ods. The day I was there there had been brought to 
the home a dear little tiger kitten. Although I was 
boarding in Boston at the time, I could not resist the 
desire to take the kitten with me, which I did, leav- 
ing a dollar to the home. I returned in April to 
my country home, Glen Rock, Malden, bringing the 
kitten with me. I had boarding a beautiful Angora 
(Richard Mansfield) who has received two blue 
ribbons for beauty and “ blood ’’ —and of course he 
came home also. I remembered how Chimmie (the 
kitty’s name) and Dick would agree from the first. 
Dick adopted the kitten and they played together 
hours at a time. 

‘‘In October, 1904, I left for Europe being gone 
little over a year. Dick was boarded and I gave 
Chimmie to a very nice family some little distance 
from my home. My husband died in Paris and I 
returned to my home in November, 1905. I sent for 
Dick and had been in my house about three hours 
when I looked out and there was my dear Chimmie 
on the steps. He came in, ignored Dick for about 


‘ two hours, then they began their frolic as if they had 


never been away or separated, and are two of the 
handsomest cats I have ever seen. I will send to the 
home some photos of them soon, but I thought you 
would like to know of one of your stray babies, and 
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to know I love him dearly, and he is really my chum, 


never leaving me when IJ am in the house. 
“Enclosed find check for five dollars. 
eSincerely, J: B: Glaus,” 


One morning in October the president of the 
League went to East Cambridge, to the Kelley 
School, on invitation of the principal, Mr. 
Getchell, to give a stereoptican talk in the hall. 
The audience seemed much interested and at 
the close the children were all invited to visit 
the League. The following Saturday several 
children came. Among them was a boy eleven 
or twelve, who brought in his arms a fox terrier 
puppy, bruised and bleeding. The story of the 
terrier was this. When the boy was on his way 
to visit the League he noticed a number of rough 
looking boys jumping and dancing around some 
little object side of the street and apparantly 
kicking at it. As he drew nearer he heard the 
boys shout, “Put it in the cess pool!” He 
hastened up to them and found their victim was 
a terrified, wretched white puppy. He seized it 
in his arms and continued on his way to the 
League. When the poor little fellow was clean- 
ed and fed he was a pretty terrier and ina few 
days he began to show quite an improvement in 
health and spirits. We named him Kelley, after 
the school from which the kind boy came who 
rescued him, and he is now in a good home, 
where we hope he will have a happy life. 


It is to be regretted that there are not more 
school teachers who realize how much good may 
be done by a stereopticvon talk on kindness to 
animals, which is given them without cost for 
the sake of humane education. 


A cat recently brought to the League was 
left behind by the owner when the family moved 
because she said they had had bad luck ever 
Since the cat came to them. JDoes it seem 
possible that in this enlightened age any one 
could believe for a moment that sickness, sorrow 
or death coming into a family was caused by 
taking in and sheltering a cat ! 


In October the animals received at the League 
were 192 dogs, 94g cats and 4 pigeons. A 


large number of the dogs were old, sick, or 
vicious. One was brought while a case was: 
being decided in court, the dog having bitten 
some one. The case went against the dog, and 
meanwhile he gave unmistakable evidence at the 
League that he was too dangerous a dog to be 
at large, so he was put to death. 


November 5 was made memorable by a 
strange visitor to the League. Early in the day 
a very large owl was discovered sitting on one 
of the topmost limbs of the tall old cherry tree 
that shades a part of the dog yards. All day 
the owl remained, looking down composedly 
on the frolicing dogs and sleepy cats in their 
respective yards. Little sparrows flitted about 
him, sometimes alighting on branches close to 
his head, but he paid no attention to them. 
When the sun began to leave the tree and the 
yard a supper was arranged for him of raw beef 
on the top of the infirmary near the tree, but 
when no one was looking he disappeared, prob- 
ably continuing a journey he was making to 
distant woods. Let us hope that he chose his 
next resting place as wisely as he did when he 
settled down for a day’s quiet in the old cherry 
tree of the Rescue League. 


“ Please call at 545 Shawmut Avenue for two 
cats that I have rescued from the Street, both 
being abused. One, a handsome black Tom, a 
young cat, evidently a pet strayed from home. A 
boy was holding him by the legs and smashing 
him down on the bricks, The other, a female 
about to be confined, was chased and frightened 
by a dog. Please call for them as soon as you 
can Monday morning as it is very inconvenient 
for me to keep them here. They have no homes 
that I can find.’ — D. H. E. 


For mange or any sore upon a dog or a Cat, 
VETERINARY X-ZALIA is the most effective 
remedy in existence. It 1s used and recom- 
mended by the Animal Rescue League. It is 
a liquid without alcohol and will not soil even 
the finest lace, does not hurt, and cats and dogs 
will not cringe or fight its application. It is 
sold in bottles containing nearly a quart, and 
the price is $1.00 per bottle. It can be ob- 
tained through your druggist or the X-Zalia 
Corporation, 57 Batterymarch St., Boston, 
Mass. — Advt. 
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WHARVES 


Craigie’s Bridge, East Cambridge 
149 Medford St., Charlestown 
34 Warren Ave., Charlestown 


Wellington-Wild Coal Co. 
seyaul 


For Family and Steam Uses 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Union. Square, Somerville 
Gilman Square, Somerville 
226 and 541 Main St., Charlestown 


GENERAL OFFICE: 7 CENTRAL STREET, BOSTON 


Whatthe Man 
Says Who 
Knows! 


Daniels’ are positively the best 
and safest, easiest to give, Dogs eat them, they like 
them, they do good— you get results. fIt’s “our 
business, this making Veterinary medicines, and we 
know how. Book free; mention this paper. Goods 
at Druggist if he is up to date, if not send to 


Every Junior Member of the Animal Rescue 
League should have one of these badges made 
of oxidized silver, same size 
and pattern as shown in Cut. 

Price 10 cents each. By 
mail 12 cents. In ordering, 
specify whether stick-pin or 
button is wanted. 

Address all orders to The Animal Rescue 
League, 51 Carver Street, Boston, Mass. 


DR. A. C. DANIELS, 172 Milk St., Boston 
B FOR ANIMALS 


A FREE CLINIC 2": 


is maintained daily from 2 to 3 o’clock by the new 


Commonwealth Hospital for Animals 


24 Cummington St., Back Bay.— Tel. 2946 Back Bay 


Pets sent here for board or treatment receive the best care 
that veterinary skill can provide. Everything new, modern 
and complete. Out-door exercising yards, private wards, 
operating room. constant attendance. Open day and night. 


SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.V., Managing Director 


Dogs and Cats Boarded at Small Cost 


Animal Rescue League Post Cards, 


A Series of 16 Post Cards in Black, Blue 
and Bronze Green 


Cards mailed post-paid for 30 cents a dozen or 
$2.50 a hundred. Orders for less than one dozen 
not supplied by mail. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAQUE, 
5 { Carver Street, Boston. 
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Diseases of Sma 
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WE GUARANTEE 


laynes Magic Insect Powder 
TO KILL 


FLIES, FLEAS, WATER 
ROACHES, ANTS, 

and all 
HOUSEHOLD INSECTS 
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We Refund the Money 


SOLD ONLY AT OUR FOUR STORES 


JAYNES & GCO., 


TRADE-MARK 
DRUGGISTS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Frank J. Sullivan, W.0.V. 


Specialist 


BUCS, 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE. . . 


Telephone, 1546-3 Cambridge 


Office Hours at Animal.-Rescue League, 
: __51 Carver Street, 


28 oe os --@-~ Goes 
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More Prize Winning Dogs Fed on 
OLD GRIST MILL DOG BREAD 


‘Than Any Other Food 


Cats eat voraciously Old Crist 
Mill Puppy Bread 


For sale by all Grocers, Druggists and Sporting Goods Dealers 


LYMAN 


Hospital for Animals 


Animals 


332 NEWBURY STREET 
Boston 


Telephone, 2200 and 2201 Back Bay 


A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequalled. 
For keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from 
vermin, and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, 
etc., it has the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 
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The Salpho- Napthol Co.. Haymarket Square, Boston 
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STORIES OF ANIMALS 


A NEW BOOK IN THE WOOD FOLK SERIES 


A LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BEAR 


By WILLIAM J. LONG 
I2mo0 Cloth 178 Pages Illustrated Mailing Price 60 cents 


This unusally interesting collection of animal tales is marked by that singular vividness and simplicity 
which are characteristic of Dr. Long’s works. The atmosphere of the big wood pervades the book, so that 
the reader feels as if he were in the forest watching, listening and seeing for himself instead of following 
another’s description. 


OTHER BOOKS IN THE SERIES: 


Ways of Wood Folk. Secrets of the Woods. 

Mailing price 60 cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 
Wilderness Ways. Wood Folk at School. 

Mailing price so cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


ARTHUR NIKISCH 


ONE OF EUROPE’S MUSICAL GIANTS of to-day, 
conductor of the Leipsic Gewandhaus Orchestra, the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, and a pianist of exquisite 
es finish, has written as follows concerning the 


Masons Hamlin 
PIANOS 


q Dear Sirs :---During my residence in America, and while I was conducting 

the Boston Symphony Orchestra, as you are aware, your pianos were played 
by eminent soloists on several occasions, and on every occasion they appealed to 
me as truly artistic instruments. Their tone is broad and big, and possessed of 
purely musical quality ; resonant, vigorous and manly, yet full of sympathy, and 
capable of a nicety of expression which is remarkable for its delicate light and 
shade. I believe your pianos to be of the very first rank, and the artist must 
necessarily feel a sense of gratitude to you for making possible the means for 


an expression of his profound and deep, or his light and fanciful feelings. 
pag (Signed) ARTHUR NIKISCH 


Opp. Inst. of Technology MASON & HAMLIN CO. 492-494 Boyles St. 


